A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS— COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 

Of  the  most  dreadful  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Famines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Shipwrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 


Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials, 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  published — showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Fiction  and  Romance. 

“ The  Death  Warrant”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“ IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 


RETRIBUTION  ON 


In  March,  1£41,  another 
fatal  proof  was  afforded  of 
the  shocking  condition  of 
the  soil  of  the  London 
grave-yards.  The  grave- 
digger of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet 
Street,  and  two  assistants, 
were  employed  in  opening 
a pit,  20  feet  deep,  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead. 
Two  of  the  men, more  prac- 
tised than  the  third,  es- 
caped ; large  quantities  of 
earth,  and  an  entire  pile  of 
coffins,  fell  upon,  and 
crushed  the  man,  who  was 
unable  to  get  out  of  the 
grave.  Such  was  the  rot- 
ten state  of  the  ground, 
that  as  the  men  dug,  it  fell 
in,  in  !masses  ; upwards  of 


THE  GRAVE-DIGGER. 


seven  hours  were  employed 
in  the  most  severe  and  in- 
defatigable exertions  be- 
fore he  could  be  rescued, 
although  the.iabourers  had 
every  mechanical  assis- 
ance  that  blocks,  falls,  pul- 
lies,  hooks,  &c.  could  af- 
ford. His  head,  pressing 
against  the  end  of  the  pit, 
was  discovered  after  two 
hours’  digging.  As  if  re- 
venge for  the  insults  of- 
fered them, two  dead  bodies 
had  rested  themselves  on 
his  chest,  whilst  his  legs, 
jammed  between  other  cof- 
fins, and  embedded  in  the 
earth,  could  not  for  many 
hours  beextricated. — From 
Interment  and  Disinter- 
ment, by  G,  A.  Walker. 


TO  THE  3YEIX.X.XGNS. 

It  is  an  old  but  very  true  saying,  that  “ truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction  and  if  any  corroboration  of  the  fact  was  wanting,  • 
the  disclosures  made  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  sanatory 
condition  of  our  large  towns,  would  amply  supply  it.  The  re- 
volting indecencies  practised  in  some  of  the  most  frequented  of 
the  grave-yards  of  the  metropolis,  as  shown  in  our  extracts  of  the 
present  week,  are  of  themselves  evidence  of  the  utter  debasement 
of  human  nature  when  once  familiarized  with  misery  and  fa- 
voured by  opportunity.  The  class  of  beings — for  to  call  them 
men  is  to  libel  the  species,  to  whom  the  real  work  of  interment 
has  hitherto  been  entrusted,  namely,  the  sextons  of  our  large 
parochial  burial-grounds,  has  shown  itself  so  utterly  reckless 
of  even  the  common  decencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  common 


sympathies  of  mankind  towards  the  remains  of  the  dead,  that  it 
is  full  time  the  duties  performed  by  them  should  be  delegated 
to  other  hands  ; the  health  of  the  living  demands  that  due  care 
should  he  taken  of  the  decomposing  remnant  of  the  dead ; that 
care  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  taken  while  our  churches  and 
churchyards  are  made  the  festering  depositories  of  accumulating 
corruption.  Away  with  the  system  altogether  ! The  public 
feeling  in  favour  of  cemeteries  at  a distance  from  the  busy  soul- 
less din  of  living  thoughtlessness  or  reckless  indifference,  will, 
we  are  certain,  work  out  the  good  work  ; and  if  compensation 
is  required,  or  can  justly  be  claimed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  custom,  we  are  equally  certain  there  is  sufficient  public 
spirit  amongst  us  to  grant  that  compensation  without  a murmur. 
To  those  who  would  object,  we  would  say,  read  the  evidence  we 
this  day  lay  before  you,  and  ask  yourselves,  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians, if  the  existing  custom  ought  to  he  longer  tolerated  ? 
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CALAMITIES  OP  GRAVE  DIGGING— On  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1838,  an  inquest  was  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate,  on  the  bodies  of 
Thomas  Oakes,  the  grave-digger  belonging  to  Aldgate  church,  and  Ed- 
ward Luddett,  a fish-dealer  at  Billingsgate  market,  who  came  by  their 
deaths  that  afternoon  under  the  following  circumstances  : — About  'll 
o’clock  the  loud  screams  of  a female  were  heard  in  the  churchyard.  At 
the  bottom  of  a grave  about  twenty  feet  deep,  Oakes,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed grave-digger,  was  seen  lying  on  his  back,  apparently  dead.  A 
ladder  was  instantly  procured,  and  the  young  man  Luddett,  prompted 
by  the  noblest  feeling,  volunteered,  from  among  many  others,  to  descend 
to  the  assistance  of  Oakes.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  he 
attempted  to  place  the  ropes  under  the  arms  of  the  deceased  grave-digger ; 
the  instant  he  stooped  to  raise  the  head  of  Oakes  for  the  above  purpose, 
“he  seemed  as  if  struck  with  a cannon-ball,”  fell  back  with  his  head  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer,  and  appeared  instantly 
to  expire.  King,  the  former  grave-digger,  made  two  or  three  ineffectual 
efforts  to  descend,  but  so  foul  was  the  air,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  drawn 
up  again,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  ere  the  bodies  could  be  drawn  out  of 
the  grave,  by  the  assistance  of  a hook  attached  to  a rope.  Mr.  Jones, 
surgeon,  who  was  instantly  on  the  spot,  exerted  himself  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  but  the  two  unfortunates  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  medical  skill.  But  for  Mr.  Jones’s  interposition  another  victim  (who  was 
about  to  descend  into  the  grave)  would  have  been  added  to  the  other 
two. 

Wm.  Green,  a grave-digger,  while  employed  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  was  seized  with  faintness,  excessive  chilliness, 
giddiness,  and  inability  to  move  his  limbs.  He  was  seen  to  fall,  was  re- 
moved home,  and  his  usual  medical  attendant  sent  for.  He  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  in  a few  days.  Mr.  B.,  the 
medical  attendant,  was  seized  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms.  He  was 
attended  by  me.  He  died  four  days  after  the  decease  of  the  grave- 
digger. The  fatal  effects  of  the  miasm  did  not  end  here.  The  servant 
was  seized  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  her  master,  and  she  sank  in  a 
few  days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  effluvia  from  the 
grave  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  these  three  individuals.  The  total 
inefficiency  in  the  three  cases  of  all  remedial  means,  showed  the  great 
power  of  the  virus  or  miasm  over  the  animal  economy  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

The  following  important  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  : — 

A lady  died  September  7th,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rector’s  vault, 

in  St. ’s  church,  on  the  14th.  The  undertaker  having  occasion  to 

go  down  into  the  vault,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and 
somewhat  pressed  for  time,  with  the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
removed  the  stone  which  covered  the  vault.  The  two  descended,  taking 
with  them  a light,  which  was  almost  instantly  extinguished : upon 
reaching  the  lower  step  of  the  vault,  both  were  simultaneously  seized 
with  sickness,  giddiness,  trembling,  and  confusion  of  intellect;  the 
undertaker  raised  his  friend,  who  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  with  diffi- 
culty dragged  him  out  of  the  vault ; be  himself,  although  previously  in 
excellent  health,  was  seized  with  vomiting  the  next  day,  and  for  twelve 
months  rejected  his  food.  He  consulted  Or.  James  Johnson,  who  pro- 
nounced his  case  to  be  one  of  poisoning  from  mephitic  gases.  The 
patient  is  convinced  that  his  health  has  been  completely  ruined  from  this 
cause ; he  is  now  obliged,  after  a lapse  of  seven  years,  “ to  live  entirely 
by  rule.”  The  health  of  the  young  gentleman  who  was  with  him,  was 
seriously  impaired  for  a considerable  period  ; his  principal  symptoms, 
those  of  a slow  poison,  developed  themselves  gradually  but  surely  ; he 
was  attacked  with  obstinate  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  which  were  not 
removed  until  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed,  although  he  had  frequent 
change  of  air,  and  the  best  medical  assistance  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Tumbleton,  a highly  respectable  undertaker,  of  No.  4,  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square,  about  eleven  years  ago,  attended  the  funeral  of 
an  “ Odd  Fellow,”  at  Enon  Chapel,  Clement's  Lane,  Strand  ; he  smelled 
a disgusting  stench,  he  was  seized  within  forty  hours  with  “ cold  chills,’ 
went  to  bed,  arose  in  the  morning  very  ill,  and  consulted  Dr.  Burnett  of 
Golden-square,  who  ordered  him  home  and  told  him  that  he  would  “ give 
him  three  weeks  before  he  got  up  again.”  This  prognostic  was  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  patient  kept  his  bed  nine  weeks,  with  a malignant 
typhus,  and  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

William  Jackson,  aged  twenty-nine,  a strong  robust  man,  employed  in 
digging  a grave  in  the  “ Savoy,”  struck  his  spade  into  a coffin,  from  which 
an  extremely  disgusting  odour  arose.  He  reached  his  home  with  diffi- 
culty, had  pain  in  the  head,  heaviness,  extreme  debility,  lachrymation, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  universal  trembling,  with  vomiting. 
Jackson  recovered  in  a few  days,  although  considerably  debilitated. 
Compelled  by  the  poverty  of  his  circumstances  he  attempted  seven  days, 
afterwards,  to  dig  a grave  in  Russell  court,  Drury  Lane.  In  this 
ground,  long  saturated  with  dead,  it  was  impossible  without  disturbing 
previous  occupants,  to  select  a grave,  a recently  buried  coffin  was  struck 
into,  the  poor  fellow  instantly  fell  powerless,  and  was  dragged  out  of 


the  grave  by  John  Gray,  to  whom  he  was  an  assistant.  Jackson  died 
thirty-six  hours  afterwards. 

Thomas  Beal,  2,  Cromwell-place,  Little  Shire-lane,  a strong  man, 
aged  twenty-six,  was  engaged  in  the  month  of  January,  1840,  in  assisting 
William  West,  the  Beadle  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  to  clean  up  the 
Rector’s  vault,  two  of  the  men  employed  were  sensible  of  a disgusting 
odour,  which  left  a coppery  taste  in  the  throat.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day/Beal  had  vomiting,  with  cough,  considerable  expectoration,  and 
extreme  lassitude,  continuing  five  or  six  days.  On  the  sixth  day,  he 

(consulted  me,  in  consequence  of  a peculiar  eruption,  which  first  attacked 
the  breast,  and  subsequently  (within  two  days)  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body.  On  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  appearance  of 
this  eruption,  a very  painful  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  left  axilla, 
and  the  groin  of  the  same  side  occurred,  both  of  which  continued  sup- 
purating during  six  weeks  ; he  has  now,  May  5th,  1840,  the  remains  of 
the  eruption  over  large  portions  of  both  arms.  William  West,  who 
subsequently  died  of  typhoid  fever,  was  affected  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  he  had  no  glandular  enlargement ; he  imprn- 
denily  entered  the  vault  soon  after  it  was  opened.  After  his  return 
home,  he  complained  to  his  wife  that  he  had  a peculiar  coppery  taste  in 
| his  mouth  ; and  within  a few  hours  afterwards,  pain  in  the  head,  nausea, 

| loss  of  appetite,  and  debility  ; in  a few  days  he  was  attacked  by  an 
eruption,  which  first  appeared  on  the  chest,  and  soon  covered  the  entire- 
body ; he  remained  a considerable  time  in  a very  debilitated  state. — 
Walker  on  Interment  and  Disinterment. 

THE  LOVER’S  GRAVE. — “I  observe  not  unfrequently  a black 
cross,  of  rude  workmanship,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbour-  . 
hood  (Monsterrat)  ; and  am  told,  that  such  is  the  signal  that  either 
I a murder  has  been  committed,  or  some  fatal  accident  has  happened 
I upon  that  particular  spot.  A symbol  of  this  melancholy  nature  is  more 
| than  usually  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  places 
I in  the  vicinity,  and  forms  an  object  of  romantic  pilgrimage  to  almost 
I all  strangers  : it  is  planted  above  a mossy  bank,  called  ‘ The.  Lover’s 
I Grave,’  where,  in  effect,  the  bodies  of  three  unfortunates  are  buried. 

1 The  story  is  soon  told : — Two  brothers  once  lived  happy  among  the 
1 sylvan  shades  which  now  resound  with  lamentations  for  their  untimely 
deaths.  They  were  each  brave  and  beautiful ; and  their  fraternal  affec- 
tion was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  The  elder  formed  an  attachment  to 
a lovely  girl,  whose  family,  if  I recollect  right,  was  somewhat  averse  to 
the  union.  In  a moment  of  more  than  ordinary  vexation,  she  appointed 
the  younger  brother  to  meet  her  in  a certain  woody  glen,  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  him  upon  the  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  in  which 
she  found  herself  involved,  upon  account  of  her  constant  attachment  to 
the  elder,  whose  more  fiery  temperament  was  less  calculated  to  reason 
dispassionately  and  with  due  prudence  upon  so  touching  a subject.  They 
met — the  youth  suggested  a plan,  which  appeared  to  the  fair  and  anima- 
ted creature  so  admirably  suited  to  effect  her  wishes,  that  she  embraced 
him  in  the  warmth  of  sisterly  gratitude-  Alas  1 the  impetuous  lover 
had  beheld  from  a distance,  in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  his  mistress  in  the 
arms  of  a stranger,  as  he  unfortunately  imagined  ; and,  maddened  by 
jealousy,  he  rushed  forward,  and  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  his 
brother  1 The  mistake  was  explained  in  a moment ; the  unhappy  youth 
completed  the  tragedy  by  stabbing  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  guiltless 
victim.  The  lady  survived  not  long  ; and  they  were  all  interred  beneath 
the  same  ensanguined  turf.” — From  Miss  Baillie’s  Letters. 

ASPHALTUM,  OR  JEW’S  PITCH. — This  bituminous  substance 
has  been  long  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  east,  from  whence  it  has 
been  imported  in  moderate  quantities  to  Europe  from  the  ports  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  best  sort  is  that  which  the  natives  pick  up  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  Asphallites,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  between  Judea 
and  Arabia  Petra.  It  takes  its  appellation  of  “Jew’s  pitch”  from  the 
traffic  in  it  which  that  people  carried  on  from  a very  early  period  of  their 
history.  It  is  very  resinous,  of  course  inflammable — and  of  all  the  things 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  contrive  for  making  the  carriage-way  of 
roads,  or  the  pavement,  &c.,  of  streets,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  worst 
that  can  be  conceived,  for  no  combination  of  it  with  other  materials  will 
prevent  its  becoming  soft  and  almost  fluid  in  very  warm  weather,  and  the 
scent  exhaled  from  it  then  is  quite  intolerable,  and  it  sticks  with  the 

I greatest  tenacity  to  any  other  substance  with  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact—this  is  what,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  old  adage — “ You  cannot 
touch  pitch  without  being  defiled.”  But  a much  more  serious  objection 
to  this  highly  inflammable  material  (and  all  this  class  are  equally  com- 
bustible)) is,  that  in  case  of  an  extensive  fire  breaking  out  in  a town  or 
city,  paved  with  this  mixture,  nothing  could  save  the  whole  place  from 
being  wrapped  in  flames  within  a very  short  time,  as  it  would  soon  ignite, 
and  then  would  flow  like  the  burning  lava  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna  towards 
the  lower  levels,  destroying  with  irresistible  fury  every  thing  ignitable 
within  the  scope  of  its  action,  and  this  without  the  least  possible  chance 
of  its  being  checked  by  any  human  means  any  more  than  the  volcanic 
lava  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  These  are  facts  of  a very  grave 
nature,  and  which  we  should  be  much  to  blame  (knowing  these  facts)  did 
we  not  place  them  in  a proper  light  before  the  public. 
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MEMOIRS  OP  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

(Continued from  our  last,  page  24). 

The  nursery  in  which  I passed  my  hours  of  infancy  was  so  near  the 
great  aisle  of  the  Minster,  that  the  organ,  which  re-echoed  its  deep  tones, 
accompanied  by  the  chaunting  of  the  choristers,  was  distinctly  heard  both 
at  morning  and  evening  service,  I remember  with  what  pleasure  I used  to 
listen,  and  how  much  I was  delighted  whenever  I was  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  winding  steps  which  led  from  the  aisle  to  the  cloisters.  I can  at  this 
moment  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  I then  experienced  ; the  tones 
that  seemed  to  thrill  through  my  heart,  the  longing  which  I felt  to  unite 
my  feeble  voice  to  the  full  anthem,  and  the  awful,  though  sublime  im- 
pression which  the  church  service  never  failed  to  make  upon  my  feelings. 
While  my  brothers  were  playing  on  the  green  before  the  Minster,  the 
servant  who  attended  us  has  often,  by  my  earnest  entreaties,  suffered  me 
to  remain  beneath  the  great  eagle  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle, 
to  support  the  book  from  which  the  clergyman  read  the  lessons  of  the 
day;  and  nothing  could  keep  me  away,  even  in  the  coldest  seasons,  but 
the  stern  looks  of  an  old  man,  whom  I named  Black  John,  from  the  colour 
of  his  beard  and  complexion,  and  whose  occupations  within  the  sacred 
precincts  were  those  of  a bell-ringer  and  sexton. 

As  soon  as  I had  learned  to  read,  my  great  delight  was  that  of  learn- 
ing epitaphs  and  monumental  inscriptions.  A story  of  melancholy  import 
never  failed  to  excite  my  attention  ; and,  before  I was  seven  years  old,  I 
could  correctly  repeat  Pope’s  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady  ; Mason’s  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Coventry ; 
and  man)’  smaller  poems  on  similar  subjects.  I had  then  been  attended 
two  years  by  vavious  masters.  Mr.  Edmund  Broadrip  taught  me  music, 
my  father  having  presented  me  with  one  of  Kirkman’s  finest  harpsichords, 
as  an  encitement  to  emulation.  Even  there  my  natural  bent  of  mind 
evinced  itself.  The  only  melody  which  pleased  me  was  that  of  the 
mournful  and  touching  kind.  Two  of  my  earliest  favourites  were  the 
celebrated  ballad  by  Gay,  beginning,  “ 'Twas  when  the  sea  was  roaring,” 
and  the  simple  pathetic  stanzas  of  “ The  Heavy  Hours,”  by  the  poet 
Lord  Lyttelton.  These,  though  nature  had  given  me  but  little  voice,  I 
could  at  seven  years  of  age  sing  so  pathetically,  that  my  mother,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  her  life,  never  could  bear  to  hear  the  latter  of  them  re- 
peated. They  reminded  her  of  sorrows,  in  which  I have  since  painfully 
learned  to  sympathize. 

The  earl)’  hours  of  boarding-school  study  I passed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Misses  More,  sisters  to  the  lady  of  that  name  whose  talents  have  been 
so  often  celebrated.  The  education  of  their  young  pupils  was  undertaken 
by  the  five  sisters.  “In  my  mind’s  eye,”  I see  them  novv  before  me  ; 
while  every  circumstance  of  those  early  days  is  minutely  and  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory. 

I remember  the  first  time  I ever  was  present  at  a dramatic  representa- 
tion : it  was  the  benefit  of  that  great  actor  who  was  proceeding  rapidly 
towards  the  highest  paths  of  fame,  when  death  dropped  the  oblivious 
curtain,  and  closed  the  scene  for  ever.  The  part  which  he  performed 
was  King  Lear  ; his  wife,  afterwards  Fisher,  played  Cordelia,  but  not 
with  sufficient  eclat  to  render  the  profession  an  object  for  the  future  exer- 
tions. The  whole  school  attended;  Mr.  Powel’s  two  daughters  being 
then  pupils  of  the  Misses  More.  Mrs.  John  Kemble,  then  Miss  P.  Hop- 
kins, was  also  one  of  my  schoolfellows  ; as  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  formerly  Miss  Pritchard,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Lloyd.  I mention 
these  circumstances  merely  to  prove  that  memory  does  not  deceive  me. 

In  my  early  days  my  father  was  prosperous,  and  my  mother  was  the 
happiest  of  wives.  She  adored  her  children ; she  devoted  her  thoughts 
and  divided  her  affections  between  them  and  the  tenderest  of  husbands. 
Their  spirits  now,  I trust,  are  in  happier  regions,  blest,  and  re-united  for 
ever. 

If  there  could  be  found  a fault  in  the  conduct  of  my  mother  towards 
her  children,  it  was  that  of  a too  unlimited  indulgence, "a  too  tender  care, 
which  but  little  served  to  arm  their  breast  against  the  perpetual  arrows 
of  mortal  vicissitude.  My  father’s  commercial  concerns  were  crowned 
with  prosperity.  His  house  was  opened  by  hospitality,  and  his  generosity 
was  only  equalled  by  the  liberality  of  fortune  : every  day  augmented  his 
successes  ; every  hour  seemed  to  increase  his  domestic  felicity,  till  I 
attained  my  ninth  year,  when  a change  took  place  as  sudden  as  it  was 
unfortunate,  at  a moment  when  every  luxury,  every  happiness,  not  only 
brightened  the  present,  but  gave  promise  of  future  felicity  : a scheme  was 
suggested  to  my  father,  as  wild  and  romantic  as  it  was  perilous  to  hazard ; 
which  was  no  less  than  that  of  establishing  a whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  ; and  of  civilizing  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  in  order  to  employ 
them  in  the  extensive  undertaking.  During  two  years  this  eccentric 
plan  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  his  dreams  by  night:  all  the  smiles  of 
prosperity  could  not  tranquillize  the  restless  spirit : and,  while  he  antici- 
pated an  acquirement  of  fame,  he  little  considered  the  perils  that  would 
attend  his  fortune. 

My  mother  (who,  content  with  affluence,  and  happy  in  beholding  the 
prosperity  of  her  children,  trembled  at  the  fear  of  endangering  either),  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  my  father  from  putting  his  favourite  scheme 


in  practice.  In  the  early  part  of  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
sea  life,  and,  being  born  an  American,  his  restless  spirit  was  ever  busied 
in  plans  for  the  increase. of  wealth  and  honour  to  his  native  country  ; 
whose  fame  and  interest  were  then  united  to  those  of  Britain.  After  many 
dreams  of  success  and  many  conflicts  betwixt  prudence  and  ambition,  he 
resolved  on  putting  his  scheme  in  practice ; the  potent  witchery  possessed 
his  brain  ; and  all  the  persuasive  powers  of  reason  shrunk  before  its 
magic. 

Full  of  the  important  business,  my  misguided  parent  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  and  on  his  arrival  laid  the  plan  before  the  late  earl  of  Hills- 
borough, Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Chatham 
(father  to  the  present  Mr.  William  Pitt),  the  Chancellor  Lord  Northing- 
ton,  who  was  my  godfather,  and  several  other  equally  distinguished  per- 
sonages ; who  all  not  only  approved  the  plan  but  commended  the  lauda- 
ble and  public  spirit  which  induced  my  father  to  suggest  it.  The  prospect 
appeared  full  of  promise,  and  the  Labrador  whale  fishery  was  expected  to 
be  equally  productive  with  that  of  Greenland.  My  parent’s  commercial 
connections  were  of  the  highest  respectability  ; while  his  own  name  for 
worth  and  integrity  gave  a powerful  sanction  to  the  eccentric  under- 
taking. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  plan,  my  father  deemed  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reside  at  least  two  years  in  America.  My  mother,  who  felt  an  in- 
vincible antipathy  to  the  sea,  heard  his  determination  with  grief  and 
horror.  All  the  persuasive  powers  of  affection  failed  to  detain  him  ; all 
the  pleadings  of  reason,  prudence,  a fond  wife,  and  an  infant  family, 
proved  ineffectual.  My  father  was  determined  on  departing,  and  my 
mother’s  unconquerable  timidity  prevented  her  being  the  companion  of 
his  voyage.  From  this  epocha  I date  the  sorrows  of  my  family. 

He  sailed  for  America.  His  eldest  son,  John,  was  previously  placed  in 
a mercantile  house  at  Leghorn.  My  younger  brothers  and  myself  re- 
mained with  my  mother  at  Bristol.  Two  years  was  the  limited  time  of 
his  absence,  and,  on  his  departure,  the  sorrow  of  my  parents  was  reci- 
procal. My  mother’s  heart  was  almost  bursting  with  anguish  ; but  even 
death  would  to  her  have  been  preferable  to  the  horrors  of  crossing  a tem- 
pestuous ocean  and  quitting  her  children  ; my  father  having  resolved  on 
leaving  my  brothers  and  myself  in  England  for  education. 

Still  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  distinguished  our 
habitation.  The  tenderness  of  my  mother’s  affection  made  her  lavish 
of  every  elegance  ; and  the  darlings  of  her  bosom  were  dressed,  waited  on, 
watched,  and  indulged  with  a degree  of  fondness  bordering  on  folly.  My 
clothes  were  sent  for  from  London  ; my  fancy  was  indulged  to  the  extent 
of  its  caprices ; I was  flattered  and  praised  into  a belief  that  1 was  a 
being  of  superior  order.  To  sing,  to  play  a lesson  on  the  harpsichord, 
to  recite  an  elegy,  and  to  make  doggerel  verses,  made  the  extent  of  my 
occupations,  while  my  person  improved,  and  my, mother’s  indulgence  was 
almost  unexampled. 

( To  be  continued  Weekly.') 

LOTTERY-TICKET. — In  the  early  part  of  the  reign"!  of  King 
George  the  Second,  the  footman  of  a lady  of  quality,  under  the  absurd 
infatuation  of  a dream,  disposed  of  the  savings  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  in  two  tickets,  which  proving  blanks,  after  a few  melancholy 
days,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  his  box  was  found  a plan  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  spend  the  five-thousand-pound  prize,  which 
his  mistress  preserved  as  a curiosity. 

“ As  soon  as  I have  received  the  money,  I’ll  marry  Grace  Towers,  but 
as  she  has  been  cross  and  coy,  I’ll  use  her  as  a servant. 

“ Every  morning  she  shall  get  me  a mug  of  strong  beer  with  a toast, 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  in  it,  then  I will  sleep  till  ten,  after  which  I will  have 
a large  sack  posset. 

“ My  dinner  shall  be  on  table  by  one,  and  never  without  a good 
pudding  ; I’ll  have  a stock  of  wine  and  brandy  laid  in  ; about  five  in  the 
afternoon  I’ll  have  tarts  and  jellies,  and  a gallon  bowl  of  punch  ; at  ten, 
a hot  supper  of  two  dishes  ; if  I’m  in  good  humour,  and  Grace  behaves 
herself,  she  shall  sit  down  with  me ; — to  bed  about  twelve.” 

FULFILMENT  OF  A DREAM. — A young  man  named  John 
Gray,  residing  at  Cinderford,  who  for  some  years  past,  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  has  been  the  support  of  his  sister  and  widowed 
mother,  before  he  went  to  his  usual  work,  at  the  Crump  Meadow 
Coal-pits,  told  his  mother  that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  at  work, 
and  that  a large  stone  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him  ; and  though  his 
mother  made  rather  light  of  it,  it  was  with  reluctance  he  went  to  his 
work,  and  that  not  before  he  had  twice  returned  to  wish  her  good  bye, 
for  fear  bis  dream  would  come  to  pass.  He  then  went  to  his  employ- 
ment, but  had  not  been  in  the  pit  many  hours,  before  an  immense  block 
of  stone,  as  much  as  four  or  five  men  could  move,  fell  upon  him.  On  I 

the  removal  of  the  stone  his  body  presented  a shocking  spectacle,  being  n 

crushed  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  He  lingered  somewhat  less  than 
an  hour  in  the  most  indescribable  agony,  when  death  released  him  from 
his  sufferings.  Thus  as  an  aged  mother  been  deprived  of  her  only  sur- 
viving son,  having  had  another  killed  in  a similar  manner  about  four 
years  since. — Both  Journal. 
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ROBERT  EMMETT,  THE  IRISH  PATRIOT. 

Whatever  opinions  there  may  be  as  to  the  justness  of  the  cause  in 
which  Emmett  was  engaged,  there  is  but  one  wide  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  the  man.  Young,  ardent,  brave,  and  high-spirited, 
he  flung  himself  into  rebellion  for  the  sake  of  his  oppressed  country  ; 
and,  however  short-sighted  his  policy,  his  motives  were  pure  and  honour- 
able ; and  his  youth,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  talent,  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  all 
have  conspired  to  make  his  name  dear  to  Ireland — to  make  his  name  re- 
vered. Well  may  his  spirit  apostrophise  his  country;  in  the  poet’s 
words — “ Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree ; 

For  heaven  can  witness,  if  guilty  to  them, 

I have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee.  ” 

We  have  thought  it  not  departing  from  our  natural  course  now,  when 
all  eyes  are  turned  towards  Ireland,  to  relate  the  horrors  attendant  upon 
the  serving  the  Government  Death  Warrant  upon  poor  Emmett.  Some- 
thing must  be  ‘‘rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  when  Justice  needs 
render  such  men  as  Emmett  “ insensible  by  repeated  heavy  blows  of  the 
butt  end  of  a pistol.”  But  to  our  story.  Emmett,  after  the  failure  of 
the  outbreak,  was  in  concealment  at  Harold’s  Cross,  Dublin.  Major 
Sirr  came  by  surprise  upon  the  house,  and  obtained  ingress  by  the  ruse 
of  first  sending  a man  in  the  guise  of  a countryman,  to  whom  the  door 
having  been  opened,  the  Major  and  his  men  immediately  rushed  in. 
They  discovered  poor  Emmett  sitting  down  in  company  with  his  land- 
lady to  dinner.  Emmett  betrayed  no  tokens  of  perturbation,  and  to 
some  interrogations  put  by  his  captor,  rejoined  that  his  name  was 
Cunningham.,  and  that  he  had  but  that  day  hired  the  lodgings  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  having  been  on  a visit  to  several  friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  wily  Major,  however,  knew  his  victim  and  office  too  well  to  place 
reliance  in  such  a tale.  Leaving  Emmett,  therefore,  in  charge  of  one 
of  his  creatures,  he  went  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  bad  retired 
from  the  apartment,  as  to  who  her  inmate  was.  She  answered  that  he 
was  a very  proper  young  man  of  the  name  of  Hewitt,  and  that  he  had 
been  in  her  house  about  a month.  This  direct  contradiction  of  the 
account  given  of  himself  by  Emmett,  was  of  course  satisfactory,  but 
the  further  cross-examination  of  the  woman  was  now  interrupted  by  a 
desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Emmett  to  escape.  The  effort  however 
was  ineffectual,  for  after  having  been  rendered  insensible  by  repeated  and 
heavy  blows  from  the  butt-end  of  a pistol,  he  was  compelled  to  submit. 
But  the  gallant  Major  and  his  brave  carps,  were  so  terror-stricken,  that 
they  hastily  obtained  a reinforcement  from  an  adjacent  guard-house,  ns 
if  an  entire  regiment  of  hirelings  was  necessary  to  hold  fast  one  such 
man  as  Emmett.  This  noble  exploit  accomplished,  the  Major  resumed 
his  questioning  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  Again,  however,  was  he  destined  to 
be  stopped  in  his  very  laudable  endeavours  at  bullying  the  woman  into 
admissions.  Emmett  was  again  struggling  to  liberate  himself,  but  the 
prowess  of  a single  man  could  not  overcome  such  superior  numbers, 
lie  did,  however,  succeed  in  leaping  through  the  window  into  the  garden. 


where,  after  some  difficulty,  and  much  rough  usage,  he  was  once  more 
secured.  Upon  searching  his  person,  and  the  apartment  occupied  by 
him,  a variety  of  documents  were  discovered,  subsequently  produced  in 
evidence  against  him  upon  his  trial.  In  the  evening  of  this,  the  25th 
of  August,  1803,  he  was  removed,  still  guarded  by  a strong  escort,  to 
the  city  prison,  and  there  thrust  into  a dungeon. 

MUTTON  FROM  BETHNAL  GREEN.—  William  Miller  called  in 
and  examined  : Chairman. — Have  you  been  through  Stepney  churchyard? 

I have  been  through  the  churchyard,  and  have  seen  scull-bones  and  arm- 
bones  and  teeth  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. — Are  there  sheep  feeding 
in  the  yard  ? Yes,  I have  seen  sheep  in  the  yard. — Have  you  ever  seen 
children  playing  with  the  bones  ? Yes,  I have. — Do  you  know  Bethnal 
Green  churchyard  ? Yes,  I have  been  there,  and  have  been  horrified 
with  what  I have  seen  ; I have  seen  them  cut  through  coffins,  and  blood 

I and  corruption  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. — What  is  the  condition  of 
the  earth  ? It  is  half  human  ashes  and  coffin  dust,  and  the  like  of 
that. — Do  you  know  Limehouse  churchyard  ? Yes,  I have  been  through 
there,  and  have  seen  them  take  the  pieces  of  coffin  away  into  a sort  of 
square  door  at  the  side  of  the  church. — Have  you  seen  any  particular 
sort  of  maggot  creeping  about  those  churchyards  ? Yes,  I have  seen 
nasty  great  black  things  as  big  as  my  finger  crawling  about,  and  when 
the  sheep  are  grazing,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  picking  them  up,  and 
chewing  them  as  well  as  the  grass. — Were  you  in  the  habit  of  performing 
this  grave-digging  without  the  use  of  spirits  1 No  ; we  were  obliged  to 
be  half  groggy  to  do  it,  and  we  cheered  one  another,  and  sung  to  one 
another. — You  found  the  work  so  disgusting  you  were  obliged  to  be  half 
drunk  1 Yes. — Has  it  been  a regular  practice  to  chop  up  the  bodies'! 

Yes ; in  several  places,  where  they  come  athwart  of  them,  they  cut 
through  what  comes  before  them,  and  turn  it  all  out. — From  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Evidence,  page  85. 

BEEF  FROM  GLOBE-FIELDS. — Mr.  Cowper.  In  what  church- 
yards have  you  seen  the  maggots  ? In  Globe-fields. — Any  other!  Yes, 
in  Stepney ; and  I have  seen  the  sheep  grazing  among  them. — Have  you 
seen  them  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer?  No,  the  winter  kills  them  ; 
they  are  coming  on  now,  as  the  warm  weather  comes  on. — Are  they  in  any 
number?  Yes,  in  numbers  ; sometimes  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  stuff 
they  have  turned  out. — Do  you  mean  that  the  sheep  have  swallowed  them  1 
They  have,  no  doubt,  chewed  them  and  swallowed  them. — Is  there  any 
other  circumstance  you  have  to  state  ? There  was  a man  who  used  to  have 
the  liberty  of  cutting  grass  in  Globe-fields,  he  took  the  grass  to  his  cow, 
about  two  arms  full  of  this  grass,  in  the  morning  she  was  very  bad,  and 
in  a few  hours  she  was  dead,  and  it  was  supposed  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  matter  in  that  she  had  eaten. — From  the  Report  of  the  Pai  liamentary 
Evidence,  page  87. 

THE  GRAVE- FLY  OR  LONDON-VAMPIRE. 

— Enon  Chapel. — J.  M.  Lane,  examined  : Chairman.— 

Are  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  good  condition  ? They 
are  very  damp.  The  houses  do  not  go  quite  close  to 
the  burial-ground,  a wall  intervenes  between  the  bu- 
rial-ground and  the  houses. — Have  you  ever  observed 
a little  black  fly,  something  like  a bug,  rising  out  of 
that  ground  ? No,  I have  observed  a sort  of  longish 
thin  fly. — Coming  out  of  the  grave-yard  ? Y'es. — 
Colonel  Fox.  You  do  not  mean  a common  gnat  ? No ; 
a long  thin  fly,  not  a natural  house  fly. — Chairmun. 
Would  you  live  in  that  neighbourhood  if  your  occupation  did  not  oblige 
you,  or  if  you  had  the  means  of  living  elsewhere ! If  I had  the  means  of 
paying  a higher  rent,  I would  not  live  there. — From  the  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Evidence,  page  33. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH. — A truly  awful  instance  of  the  uncertainty  1 
of  life,  occurred  at  Ross,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  31.  A party  of  friends 
had  met  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  New 
Street,  when  one  of  the  party,  Miss  Eliza  Fisher,  who  resided  within  a 
few  miles  of  Ross,  on  standing  up  to  join  a quadrille,  became  suddenly 
indisposed,  and  before  medical  assistance  could  be  obtained,  the  vital 
spark  had  fled.  The  deceased  was  much  beloved,  and  also  very  much 
respected  by  a numerous  circle  of  acquaintances. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

BY  PETER  PINDAR. 

Farewell  to  the  nymph  of  my  heart ! 

Farewell  to  the  cottage  and  vine  1 
From  these,  with  a tear,  I depart, 

Where  pleasure  so  often  was  mine. 

Remembrance  shall  dwell  on  her  smile. 

And  dwell  on  her  lute  and  her  song  ; 

That  sweetly,  my  hours  to  beguile, 

Oft  echoed  the  valleys  along. 

Once  more  the  fair  scene  let  me  view, 

The  grotto,  the  brook,  and  the  grove, 

Dear  valleys,  for  ever  adieu  ! 

Adieu  to  the  daughter  of  Love! 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII. 


The  destiny  of  the  Pompeians  must  have  been  dreadful:  it  was  not  a 
stream  of  fire  which  encompassed  their  abodes,  they  could  then  have 
sought  refuge  in  flight.  Neither  did  an  earthquake  swallow  them  up  ; 
sudden  suffocation  would  then  have  spared  them  the  pangs  of  a lingering 
death.  A rain  nf  ashes  buried,  them  alive  by  degrees  ! We  will  read  the 
delineation  of  Pliny: — “A  darkness  suddenly  overspread  the  country  ; 
not  like  the  darkness  of  a moonless  night,  but  like  that  of  a closed  room, 
in  which  the  light  is  on  a sudden  extinguished.  Women  screamed, 
children  moaned,  men  cried.  Here,  children  were  anxiously  calling 
their  parents  ; and  there,  parents  were  seeking  their  children,  and  hus- 
bands their  wives  ; all  recognised  each  other  only  by  their  cries.  The 
former  lamented  their  own  fate,  and  the  latter  that  of  those  dearest  to 
them.  Many  wished  for  death  from  the  fear  of  dying.  Many  called  on 
the  gods  for  assistance  ; others  despaired  of  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
and  thought  this  the  last  eternal  night  of  the  world.  Actual  dangers 
were  magnified  by  unreal  terrors.  The  earth  continued  to  shake,  and 
men,  half  distracted,  to  reel  about,  exaggerating  their  own  fears,  and 
those  of  others,  by  terrifying  predictions.” 

Such  is  the  frightful  but  true  picture  which  Pliny  gives  us  of  the 
horrors  of  those,  who  were,  however,  far  from  the  extremity  of  their 
misery.  But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Pompeians,  when 
the  roaring  of  the  mountain,  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  awaked  them 
from  their  first  sleep  ! They  also  attempted  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ; and  seizing  the  most  valuable  things  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  In 
this  street,  and  in  front  of  the  house  marked  with  the  friendly  salutation 
on  its  threshold,  seven  skeletons  were  found  : the  first  carried  a lamp, 
and  the  rest  had  still  between  the  bones  of  their  fingers  something  that 
they  wished  to  save.  On  a sudden  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm 
which  descended  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  the  grave  thus  made  for 
them.  Before  the  above-mentioned  country-house  wasstill  a male  skeleton , 
standing  with  a dish  in  his  hand  ; and,  as  he  wore  on  his  finger  one  of 
those  rings  which  were  allowed  to  be  worn  by  Roman  Knights  only,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had  just  opened 
the  back-garden  gate  with  the  intention  of  flying,  when  the  shower 
overwhelmed  him.  Several  skeletons  were  found  in  the  very  posture  in 
which  they  had  breathed  their  last,  without  having  been  forced,  by  the 
agonies  of  death,  to  drop  the  things  they  had  in  their  hands.  This  leads  to  a 
conjecture  that  the  thick  mass  of  ashes  must  have  come  down  all  at  once, 
in  such  immense  quantities  as  instantly  to  cover  them.  It  cannot  otherwise 
be  imagined  how  the  fugitives  could  all  have  been  fixed,  as  it  were  by  a 
charm,  in  their  position  ; and  in  this  manner  their  destiny  was  the  less 
dreadful,  seeing  that  death  suddenly  converted  them  into  motionless 
statues,  and  thus  was  stripped  of  all  the  horrors  with  which  the  fears  of 
the  sufferers  had  clothed  him  in  imagination.  But  what  then  must  have 
been  the  pitiable  condition  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  build- 
ings and  cellars  ? Buried  in  the  thickest  darknesss  they  were  secluded 
from  everything  but  lingering  torment ; and  who  can  paint  to  himself 
without  shuddering,  a slow  dissolution  approaching,  amid  all  the  agonies  of 
body  and  of  mind!  The  soul  recoils  from  the  contemplation  of  such  images! 


FATALISM. — The  fatalism  of  the 
Russian  peasant  is  so  extraordinary  that 
they  will  sleep  in  the  most  dangerous 
situations,  stretched  on  the  ridge  of  some 
roof  they  are  repairing ; on  the  edge  of 
the  narrowest  parapet ; or  on  the  very 
narrow  edge  of  a loaded  barge  near  the 
strongest  part  of  the  stream.  They  use  a 
kind  of  ladder  sixty  feet  high,  composed 
of  a single  tree,  with  steps  of  about  fif- 
teen inches  nailed  across,  affording 
scarcely  any  hold  for  hands  or  feet — on 
the  very  top  of  this  machine  a man  may 
be  seen  brushing  and  whitewashing 
away  as  thoughless  as  though  upon  the 
pavement,  while  some  companion  below 
shifts  the  ladder  every  minute^ to  bring 
his  comrade  in  a new  position.  Some- 
times a man  falls  and  is  dashed  to  pieces, 
the  mangled  body  is  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  survivor,  calmly  raising  the 
ladder,  mounts  to  the  vacant  post,  hum- 
ing  his  interrupted  song,  before  the 
blood  has  dried  upon  the  stones.  TeH 
him  of  his  danger  in  thus  exposing  him- 
self, remonstrate  with  him  on  his  rash- 
ness, and  he  will  not  understand  you.  He 
does  not  know  what  fear  is,  his  fatalism 
makes  him  careless  of  life. 


Pictures  of  News,  to  be  continued  Weekly. 


HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SAXE-GOTHA 

FATHER  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

( The  following  appeared  in  a part  of  our  Second  Edition  on  Saturday  last.) 

As  a sovereign,  the  duke  lias  displayed  extraordinary  activity,  remark- 
able intelligence,  and  great  love  of  justice.  In  politics  he  has  neither 
hastily  adopted  new  theories,  nor  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  into  the 
system  of  reaction,  but  conferred  on  his  subjects  every  legitimate  liberty 
that  can  be  reasonably  claimed  in  monarchical  countries.  After  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  he  gave  Coburg  a representative  constitution ; in 
Gotha  he  permitted  the  States  to  subsist  just  as  he  found  them,  but  has 
since  introduced  into  the  cities  a municipal  system,  modelled  after  the 
Prussian.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  robust,  an  admirable  representative 
of  princely  rank.  His  demeanour  was  always,  even  when  displeased, 
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full  of  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  tempered  by  a genuine  humanity 
and  a natural  benevolence,  which  prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favour. 
To  each  of  his  subjects  he  was  personally  accessible  ; he  listened  to  them 
with  attention,  and  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve,  he  never  dis- 
missed an  applicant  without  saying  something  kind  and  soothing.  Hence 
his  people  were  strongly  attached  to  his  person.  Fond  of  exercise  abroad,  in 
which,  inured  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  daily  indulged,  he  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  country,  and  saw  everything  with  his 
own  eyes. There  is  scarcely  aplace  in  the  dominions  that  he  has  not  person- 
ally visited.  With  a highly  polished  taste  be  combined  the  strongest  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature  ; and  he  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  dominions  by  elegant  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  natural 
scenery.  He  was  a zealous  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  increased 
the  copious  library  at  Gotha,  and  the  collection  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities  formed  there. 

Gloomy  as  were  the  prospects  of  his  house  on  his  accession  to  the  go- 
vernment, so  bright  and  glorious  have  they  since  become.  He  himself 
acquired  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  and  likewise  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  together  with  considerable  domains  to  which  he  had  a claim  as  the 
husband  of  the  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  duke  Augustus  of  Saxe- Gotha 
and  Altenburg.  This  princess,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1817,  produced 
him  two  sons  ; Ernest,  hereditary  prince,  born  June  21,  1818,  and  Al- 
bert, born  August  26,  1819.  After  the  death  of  his  first  consort  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  the  duke  was  united  in  the  following  year  to  the  amiable 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  duke  Alexander  of  Wirtemburg.  In  concert 
with  the  two  other  ducal  lines,  Altenburg  and  Meiningen,  he  instituted, 
or  rather  revived,  in  1833,  the  order  of  Ernestine  house. 

In  the  year  1816  he  had  the  gratification  to  see  his  next  brother,  duke 
Ferdinand,  wedded  to  the  wealthiest  heiress  of  Hungary,  the  only 
daughter  of  Prince  Franz  Joseph  von  Kobary,  to  whom  his  extensive 
possessions  devolved  ; and  his  younger  brother,  duke  Leopold,  married 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  His  sister  Victoria,  widow  of  the  prince 
of  Leningen,  became,  by  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Kent,  the 
mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  at  her  coronation,  which  the  duke 
attended  in  person,  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In 
1830  Leopold,  after  refusing  the  newly  created  crown  of  Greece,  was 
selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  Belgium  ; and  his  nephew,  Ferdinand, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  brother,  duke  Ferdinand,  has  since  received 
the  hand  of  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  find  in  modern  history  an  instance  of  a princely 
house  increasing  its  hereditary  possessions  to  such  a degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  itself  upon  three  royal  European  thrones. 

TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  TO  THEIR  DEAD.  — My 

friend,  Mr.  O.  Smith,  has  furnished  me  with  an  instance  in  illustration 
of  this  remark  : — ' 

“ Walking  on  Coombe  Down,  near  Bath,  some  years  since,  he  observed 
a sheep  busily  employed  in  arranging  a piece  of  old  canvas  ; his  curiosity 
was  excited  by  the  apparent  anxiety  of  the  creature  : he  stepped  up,  threw 
the  canvas  some  distance,  and  found  he  had  uncovered  a dead  lamb  ; he 
retired  some  paces,  the  sheep  brought  back  the  canvas  in  her  mouth,  and 
very  carefully  again  covered  over  the  object  of  its  solicitude  and  affection.'’ 

5‘  To  Dr.  Williams,  who  did  carry  me  into  his  garden,  where  he  hath 
abundance  of  grapes ; and  he  did  show  me  how  a dog  that  he  hath  do  kill 
all  the  cats  that  come  thither  to  kill  his  pigeons,  and  do  afterwards  bury 
them  ; and  do  it  with  so  much  care,  that  they  shall  be  quite  covered  ; 
that  if  the  tip  of  the  tail  hangs  out  he  will  take  up  the  cat  again,  and  dig 
the  hole  deeper,  which  is  very  strange  ; and  he  tells  me,  that  he  do  believe 
that  he  hath  killed  above  one  hundred  cats.” — Pepy’s  Diary,  Sept.  11,1661. 

“ Every  school-boy  will  remember  with  what  diligence  birds  exert 
themselves  to  eject  the  dead  from  their  nests.  I hare  seen  rooks  and 
starlings  labouring,  apparently  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  to  get  rid  of  a 
dead  offspring  ; and,  in  some  instances,  where  they  could  not  effect  their 
object,  they  have  left  the  remaining  young  ones  to  their  fate. 

“ I have  often  noticed  a couple  of  sturdy  bees,  bring  out  a dead  one 
from  the  hive,  and  support  it  for  some  distance,  before  allowing  it  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  These  little  creatures,  thus  anxious  to  remove  their  dead 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings,  offer,  in  their  instinctive 
efforts,  a severe  commentary  on  the  conduct  of,  and  a lesson  to,  the 
proud  reasoner,  man.” — iVatker’s  Gatherings  from  Grave-Yards, 

MAN  AND  SWINE. — I may  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that 
there  is  a remarkable  similarity  of  constitution  between  man  and  the 
sow.  Scrofula,  which  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  sow, 
scnf,  is  peculiar  to  man  and  swine.  These  last  are  also  subject  to 
apoplexy,  a friend  of  mine  lost  several  by  this  disease.  They  are  also 
liable  to  softening  of  the  brain,  a disease  rare  if  at  all  to  be  met  with 
among  other  brutes,  but  common  to  the  human  subject.  They  are  also 
liable  to  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  to 
ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  accidents  almost  peculiar  to  mankind  with 
them.  And,  more  remarkable  still,  they  are  subject  to  a species  of  mad- 


ness quite  different  from  the  hydrophobia  of  dogs  and  other  brutes,  but 
bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  human  insanity.  This  resemblance  be- 
tween man  and  swine  I notice  that  Juvenal  represents  the  Jews  as  being 
in  part  aware  of. 

SINGULAR  WAGER. — A young  woman  had  laid  a wager  she 
would  descend  into  a vault,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  bring  from 
thence  a skull.  The  person  who  took  the  wager  had  previously  hid  him- 
self in  the  vault,  and  as  the  girl  seized  a skull,  cried,  in  a hollow  voice, 
“ Leaye  me  my  head  !”  “ There  it  is,”  said  the  girl,  throwing  if  down, 
and  catching  up  another.  “ Leave  me  my  head  1”  said  the  same  voice  ! 
‘‘Nay,  nay,”  said  the  heroic  lass,  you  cannot  have  had  two  heads:”  so 
brought  the  skull  away  and  won  the  wager. 

BURIAL. — As  a clergyman  was  burying  a corpse,  a woman  came, 
and  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  “ Sir,  sir,  I 
want  to  speak  with  you.”  “ Prithee  wait,  woman,  till  I have  done.” 
“ No,  Sir  ; I must  speak  to  you  immediately.”  “ Well,  then,  what  is 
the  matter  ?”  “ Why,  Sir,  you  are  going  to  bury  a man  who  died  of  the 

small-pox,  upon  my  poor  husband,  who  never  had  it.” 

MOUNT  ETNA. — Accounts  from  Palermo,  dated  December  9,  1843, 
states  that  the  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  at  that  period  was  considered  to 
have  come  to  its  termination.  For  the  fortnight  previously  the  old  crater 
continued  to  send  forth  hot  ashes,  smoke,  sand,  and  lava.  The  latter  had 
continued  to  flow,  but  had  turned  aside  from  the  direction  of  Bronte, 
which  was  deemed  out  of  danger.  The  lands  of  Basiliani  are  half  covered 
over,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  lava  will  go  as  far  as  Gripito.  The  whole 
distance  it  has  run  over  is  about  ten  miles,  it  having  gone  across  the 
public  road  in  a stream  sixty  feet  wide.  On  the  24th  of  November,  a 
second  crater  opened  near  Coriazzo,  from  which  a fresh  stream  of  lava 
flowed  towards  Cartiera.  It  continued  to  advance  in  the  same  direction 
up  to  the  day  when  the  accounts  left,  marking  its  passage  by  a frightful 
accident,  which  occasioned  a considerable  loss  of  life.  Not  far  from 
Cartiera  the  lava  collected  in  a low  spot,  where  a quantity  of  water  was 
lying.  As  it  continued  to  form  a smoking  mass,  a number  of  spectators 
came  from  various  points  to  look  at  the  unusual  spectacle.  A number  of 
workmen  were  also  employed  in  cutting  down  the  trees  near  the  spot. 
All  at  once  a loud  explosion  was  heard,  from  the  stream  produced  by  the 
lava  acting  on  the  water,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  was  thrown 
around  in  all  directions  with  great  violence.  Upwards  of  sixty  persons 
were  killed  or  severely  burned  by  the  burning  stream  and  pieces  of  red 
hot  lava,  some  of  them  at  a distance  of  150  metres.  The  horses  and 
mules  which  had  brought  the  crowd  there  were  also  much  injured,  and 
the  scene  is  described  as  an  exceedingly  lamentable  one.  The  exact 
number  of  persons  killed  is  not  stated. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  A SHARK.— About  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  Captain  John  Beams,  commander  of  the  York  merchant 
ship,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England.  Having  disembarked  the  last 
part  of  his  loading,  which  was  coals,  the  sailors,  who  had  been  employed 
in  that  dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  sea  to  wash  themselves  : there  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a person  on  board  espied  a large  shark,  making 
towards  them,  upon  which  they  swam  back,  and  reached  the  boat,  all 
but  one.  Him  the  monster  overtook,  almost  within  reach  of  the  oars, 
and  griping  him  by  the  small  of  the  back,  his  devouring  jaws  soon  cut 
him  asunder,  and  as  soon  swallowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  The 
remaining  part  was  taken  up,  and  carried  on  board,  where  his  comrade 
was.  His  friendship  with  the  deceased  had  been  long  distinguished  by  a 
reciprocal  discharge  of  such  endearing  offices,  as  implied  a union  and 
sympathy  of  souls.  When  he  saw  the  severed  trunk  of  his  friend,  it  was 
with  a horror  and  emotion  too  great  for  words  to  paint.  During  this 
affecting  scene  the  insatiable  shark  was  seen  traversing  the  bloody  surface 
in  search  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey,  the  rest  of  the  crew  thought 
themselves  happy  in  being  on  board,  he  alone  unhappy  that  he  was  not 
within  reach  of  the  destroyer.  Fired  at  the  sight,  and  vowing  that  he 
would  make  thedevourer  disgorge,  or  be  swallowed  himself  in  the  same 
grave,  he  plunged  into  the  deep,  armed  with  a large  pointed  knife.  The 
shark  no  sooner  saw  him  than  he  made  furiously  towards  him,  both 
equally  eager,  the  one  of  his  prev,  the  other  of  revenge.  The  moment 
the  shark  opened  his  rapacious  jaws,  his  adversary  dexterously  diving, 
and  grasping  him  with  his  left  hand  below  the  upper  fins,  successfully 
employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving  him  repeated  stabs  in  the 
belly : the  enraged  shark,  after  many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himself 
overmatched  in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself, 
sometimes  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain,  rearing  his  un- 
couth form  (now  stained  with  his  own  streaming  blood),  above  the 
foaming  waves.  The  crews  of  the  surrounding  vessels  saw  the  unequal 
combat,  uncertain  from  which  of  the  combatants  the  streams  of  blood 
issued,  till  at  length  the  shark,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  made  to- 
wards the  shore,  and  with  him  his  conqueror,  who,  flushed  with  an  as- 
surance of  victory,  pushed  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  by  the 
help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  shore,  ripped  up  bis  belly,  and 
united  and  buried  the  severed  body  of  his  friend  in  one  hospitable  grave. 
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NARRATIVE  OP  A STEAM-BOAT  ACCIDENT.— Loss  of 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Lives. — April  25,  about  six  o’clock, 
the  new  and  elegant  steam-boat,  Moselle,  Captain  Perkin,  left  the  wharf 
of  this  city,  full  of  passengers,  for  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  with  a view 
of  taking  a family  on  board  at  Fulton,  about  a mile  and  a half  above  the 
quay,  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  made  fast  to  a lumber-raft  for  the 
purpose.  Here  the  family  was  taken  on  board,  and  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  detention,  the  captain  was  holding  on  to  all  the  steam  that  he 
could  create,  with  an  intention  of  showing  off  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
great  sp?eed  of  the  boat  as  she  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 
The  Moselle  was  a new  brag  boat,  and  had  recently  made  several  exceed- 
ingly quick  trips  to  and  from  this  place.  Soon  as  the  family  were  taken 
on  board  from  the  raft  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  at  the  very  moment  her 
wheels  made  the  first  revolution,  her  boilers  burst  with  a most  awful  and 
astounding  noise,  equal  to  the  most  violent  clap  of  thunder.  The  explo- 
sion was  destructive  and  heart-rending  in  the  extreme,  as  we  are  assured 
by  a gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  his  horse  on  the  shore,  waiting  to  see 
the  boat  start.  Heads,  limbs,  bodies,  and  blood  were  seen  flying  through 
the  air  in  every  direction,  attended  by  the  most  horrible  shrieks  and 
groans  from  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  boat,  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident,  was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  shore,  and  was  rendered 
a perfect  wreck.  She  seemed  to  be  torn  all  to  flinders  as  far  back  as  the 
gentlemen’s  cabin,  and  her  hurricane-deck  (the  whole  length)  was  en- 
tirely swept  away.  The  boat  immediately  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and 
float,  with  a strong  current,  down  the  river,  at  the  same  time  getting  far- 
ther from  the  shore.  The  captajfi  was  thrown  by  the  explosion  entirely 
into  the  street,  and  was  picked  up  dead  and  dreadfully  mangled.  Another 
man  was  thrown  entirely  through  the  roof  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  limbs  and  fragments  of  bodies  scattered  about  the  river  and 
shore  in  heart-rending  profusion.  Soon  as  the  boat  was  discovered  to  be 
rapidly  sinking,  the  passengers  who  remained  unhurt  in  the  gentlemen’s 
and  lady’s  cabins,  became  panic  struck,  and  with  a fatuity  unaccount- 
able, jumped  into  the  river.  Being  above  the  ordinary  business  parts  of 
the  city,  there  were  no  boats  at  hand  except  a few  large  and  unmanage- 
able wood-flats,  which  were  carried  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  the  few  persons  on  the  shore.  Many  were  drowned,  how- 
ever, before  they  could  be  rescued  from  a watery  grave,  and  many  sunk 
who  were  not  seen  afterwards.  We  are  told  that  one  little  boy  on  shore 
was  seen  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  imploring  those  present  to  save 
his  father,  mother,  and  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  struggling  in  the 
water  to  gain  the  shore,  but  whom  the  little  fellow  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  perish,  one  by  one,  almost  within  his  reach.  An  infant  child  belong- 
ing to  this  family,  was  picked  up  alive,  floating  down  the  river  on  one 
of  the  fragments  of  the  hurricane  deck.  We  are  unable  to  particu- 
larize any  other  person  lost,  as  the  boat  sunk  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  accident,  leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  but  her  chimneys  and  a 
small  portion  of  her  upper  works,  and  also  as  a scene  of  distress  and 
confusion  immediately  ensued  that  altogether  baffles  description.  Most 
of  the  sufferers  are  among  the  hands  of  the  boat,  and  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers. It  is  supposed  that  there  were  about  two  hundred  persons  on 
board,  of  which  number  only  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  are  believed  to 
have  escaped,  making  the  estimated  loss  of  lives  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ! O,  tale  of  woe  ! 

The  accident  unquestionably  occurred  through  sheer  imprudence  and 
carelessness.  The  captain  of  the  boat  was  desirous  of  showing  off  her 
great  speed  as  she  passed  the  city,  and  to  overtake  and  pass  another  boat 
which  had  left  the  wharf  for  Louisville  a short  time  before  him.  Dearly 
has  he  paid  for  his  silly  ambition. — From  the  Cincinnati  Whig. 

DISGRACEFUL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  A BURIAL  GROUND.— 

On  Tuesday,  October  24,  1843,  the  body  of  Mr.  Jacob  Burns,  aged  74, 
was  carried  to  Portngal-street  grave-yard  for  interment.  The  coffin,  in- 
stead of  beiug  lowered  into  the  grave,  according  to  custom,  was  left  at 
the  side  during  the  burial  service.  As  soon  as  the  clergyman  retired  the 
grave-diggers  attempted  to  force  the  coffin  into  a hole  (for  it  could  not 
be  called  a grave)  that  was  prepared  for  its  reception.  They  were  forcing 
the  coffin  into  the  hole  by  main  force,  and  by  means  of  heavy  logs,  when 
the  children  and  friends  of  the  deceased  exclaimed  bitterly  against  their 
proceedings.  The  grave-diggers  continued  to  drive  down  the  coffin,  when 
the  assembled  multitude  declared  that  they  would  not  allow  such  an  out- 
rage. The  eldest  daughter  then  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  implored  of  the  grave-diggers  not  to  insult  the  re- 
mains of  her  father,  who,  for  twenty-five  years  rented  a house  in  the 
Strand  and  paid  taxes.  “ Yes,”  added  the  girl,  “ it  is  true  that  he  died 
so  poor  that  I was  only  enabled  to  pay  half  the  fees  for  his  burial,  but  he 
was  once  so  wealthy  that  in  one  year,  and  by  one  house  in  Soho-square, 
he  lost  2,000/.’’  The  only  reply  she  received  to  these  appeals  to  the 
grave-diggers  was  by  one  of  the  ruffians  sneeringly  asking  her,  “ Where 
is  your  black  ?”  At  this  moment  the  anger  of  the  persons  surrounding 
the  grave  became  so  violent  that  the  grave-diggers,  fearing  for  their  own 
safety,  thrust  the  coffin  upright  into  the  hole,  until  two  other  coffins  at 
the  shoulders  and  one  at  the  foot  prevented  its  going  further,  and  having 


covered  it  in  this  position  with  a slight  sprinkle  of  clay,  left  it  with  the 
head  within  twelve  inches  of  the  surface,  and  then  hurried  away.  Crowds 
were  at  this  time  assembled  within  and  without  the  grave-yard,  and  the 
general  cry  was,  “ Disinter  the  body.”  At  length  Mr.  Fetch,  the  sexton, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  grave-yard  gates,  but  his  conduct,  instead  of 
conciliating,  increased  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  crowd.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Mr.  Wood,  the  senior  churchwarden,  accompanied  by  other 
parochial  officers,  entered  the  grave-yard  at  the  moment  that  the  people 
evinced  every  disposition  to  resort  to  violence.  Mr.  Wood  addressed 
them  in  kind  terms  and  implored  them  to  be  quiet,  and  promised  that 
every  thing  that  was  proper  should  be  done.  Mr.  Wood  immediately 
ordered  the  grave 'to  be  re-opened.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  fresh 
ground  for  the  corpse,  but,  although  the  grave-diggers  bored  in  four 
different  places,  they  could  not  find  space  for  a new  grave,  in  consequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  grave-yard.  The  churchwarden  implored  the 
relative  and  friends  of  the  deceased  to  allow  the  old  grave  to  be  covered 
up  for  the  night,  promising  that  Mr,  Burns’s  remains  should  be  decently 
interred  on  Wednesday  morning  in  a new  grave.  As  night  was  approach- 
ing, the  party  took  the  churchwarden’s  promise,  and  left  the  grave-yard, 
having  first  seen  the  old  grave  covered  in  for  the  night. 

The  grave-diggers  were  at  their  work  before  day-light  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  Portugal-street  burial-ground,  chopping  and  cutting  up  the 
| remains  of  mortality,  that  they  might  prepare  a grave  for  poor  Burns’s 
I body.  While  they  were  so  engaged  below,  in  the  new  grave,  a boy  was 
I standing  on  its  verge,  watching  that  no  one  saw  what  they  were  doing. 

As  they  chopped  up  the  bones,  flesh,  and  coffins,  they  mixed  them  with 
the  earth,  and  then  shovelled  them  on  the  bank.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  the  coffin,  when  deposited  in  this  new  grave,  was  only 
one  foot  eight  inches  from  the  surface,  and  although  9 o’clock  a.  m.  was 
appointed  by  the  churchwardens  for  its  re-burial,  it  was  3 p.  m.  before  it 
took  place.  At  that  hour  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  prevent  a riot  or  a large 
assemblage  of  persons.  But  all  those  precautions  were  vain,  as  many  per- 
sons were  in  attendance,  and  the  surrounding  windows,  overlooking  the 
churchyard,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  incessantly  cried  out — 

“ What  a shame  !”  “ What  a disgrace  !”  ‘‘  Shut  up  the  churchyard  ! 

close  it!”  One  man,  addressing  Mr.  Wood,  the  churchwarden,  said, 

“ Now,  Mr.  Wood,  will  you  believe  what  you  see  ? Is  not  this  church- 
yard a disgrace  ? Ought  it  not  to  be  closed  up  1”  The  body  having  been 
disintered,  and  deposited  in  the  new  grave,  the  clergyman  performed  the 
| burial  service  a second  time  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  clergyman  retired, 
Fitch,  and  his  two  assistant  grave-diggers,  were  covering  in  the  grave, 
when  Mr.  Burns’s  daughter  insisted  upon  having  the  coffin  opened,  to  satisfy 
herself  that  her  father’s  body  was  in  it.  As  there  was  no  dissuading  her 
from  her  resolve,  and  as  she  descended  the  grave  to  open  the  coffin  with 
her  own  hands,  Mr.  Bowman,  the  undertaker,  humanely  performed  the 
revolting  task  of  removing  the  lid  and  exposing  the  remains  of  the  poor 
girl’s  father  to  her  distracted  gaze.  The  spectacle  that  followed  may  be 
conceived  but  cannot  be  described.  But  it  was  a spectacle  that  never  will  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  grave  having  been  closed  up,  the 
heart-broken  orphan  was  led  away  from  the  churchyard,  followed  by  the 
crowd  that  was  present.  As  our  reporter  was  informed  that  malignant  . 
typhus-fever  was  raging  in  the  locality  surrounding  this  burial-ground, 
he  made  inquiries  concerning  it,  and  found  that  such  was  the  fact,  and 
9 that  fever  is  not  only  raging  in  the  locality,  but  is  carryiug  off  its  victims. 

In  one  house,  he  was  informed  that  there  lay  the  bodies  of  a man  and  his 
wife,  who  died  of  typhus.  An  inhabitant  told  him  that  deaths  were  very 
numerous  in  that  neighbourhood  during  every  year,  and  that  they  were 
attributable  to  the  noxious  exhalations  that  arise  from  the  burial- 
ground. 

STRIKING  REMARK  OF  A NEGRO. — During  the  prevalence  of 
the  last  great  plague  in  London,  in  the  year  1665,  Lord  Craven  resided 
in  that  part  of  the  metropolis  now  known  by  the  name  of  Craven-  § 
buildings  : as  this  awful  calamity  extended  its  ravages,  his  lordship,  to 
avoid  the  danger,  resolved  to  remove  to  his  country  seat : accordingly, 
his  carriage  being  at  the  door,  his  baggage  put  up,  and  all  things  in 
readiness  for  the  journey,  as  he  was  walking  through  the  hall,  with  his 
hat  on,  his  cane  under  his  arm.  and  putting  on  his  gloves  in  order  to  step 
into  the  carriage,  he  overheard  a Negro  boy,  who  served  him  as  postillion, 
saying  to  another  servant — “ I suppose,  by  my  lord’s  leaving  London  to 
avoid  the  plague,  that  his  god  lives  in  the  country,  and  not  in  town  !’’ — 

The  poor  Negro  said  this  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  as  really  believ- 
ing a plurality  of  gods  : the  speech,  however,  struck  his  lordship  sensibly, 
and  made  him  pause  : — ” My  God,”  thought  he,  “ lives  everywhere,  and 
can  preserve  me  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country ! I’ll  even  stay  where 
I am  ! The  ignorance  of  that  Negro  has  preached  an  useful  sermon  to 
me  : Lord  pardon  that  unbelief  and  that  distrust  of  thy  providence  which 
made  me  think  of  running  away  from  thy  hand  !”  He  immediately 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  taken  from  his  coach,  and  the  luggage  to  be 
brought  in.  He  continued  in  London,  was  remarkably  useful  among 
his  sick  neighbours,  and  never  caught  the  infection. 
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MILITARY  TORTURE. 

In  awarding  the  sentence  of  corporal  punishment,  a court-martial 
commonly  states,  that  the  infliction  shall  be  “ on  the  bare  back,  with  a cat 
of  nine  tails,  in  the  usual  manner but  the  last  four  words  were  formerly 
sometimes  omitted,  as  is  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the 
officer  ordering  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  a power  to  inflict  the  pu- 
nishment on  the  back  or  breech,  at  his  discretion.  The  mode  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment,  is  usually  as  follows: — The  brigade, garrison,  regi- 
ment, or  detachment,  being  under  arms,  is  formed  into  a square  in  some 
retired  spot,  often  in  the  ditch  of  an  outwork  of  fortified  places  or  posts, 
to  receive  the  prisoner,  who  is  brought  by  an  escort  to  the  centre  of  the 
brigade.  The  Commanding  Officer,  the  Adjutant,  the  Medical  Officer, 
the  band,  and  the  Drum-Major,  with  the  Drummers,  next  take  their  re- 
spective stations  within  the  square. 

A culprit  having  been  secured,  the  requisite  number  of  Drummers, 
who  hare  been  previously  told,  off  by  the  Drum-Major,  to  inflict  the  pu- 
nishment, commence  their  operations,  by  each  taking  off  his  cap,  coat,  or 
jacket.  The  commanding  Officer  then  says,  “ Go  on,  and,  Drum-Major, 
see  that  the  Drummers  do  their  duty.”  The  Drum-Major  gives  the  time 
to  the  Drummers,  by  audibly  calling,  “ one,”  “two,”  “three,”  £tc.,  in 
slow  time. 

When  the  first  Drummer  has  inflicted  twenty-five  lashes,  the  Drum- 
Major  calls  out,  in  a loud  voice,  “ Stop,  twenty-five ,”  and  then  orders  a 
second  Drummer  to  supply  the  place  of  the  first.  When  another  twenty-five 
lashes  have  been  inflicted,  the  Drum-Major  again  calls  out  “ Stop,  fifty •” 
and  so  on  till  the  punishment  is  completed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Adju- 
tant, who  stands  near  to  the  triangles,  to  record  the  number  of  lashes  in- 
flicted. Water  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  a delinquent’s  drink- 
ing, or  to  restore  him  from  fainting  by  sprinkling  a little  on  his  face. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  cat  occasions  an  instantaneous  discolouration 
of  the  skin  from  effused  blood,  the  back  appearing  as  if  it  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  strong  coffee,  even  before  the  second  stroke  is  inflicted. 
Sometimes  the  blood  flows  copiously  by  the  time  the  first  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred lashes  are  inflicted  ; at  other  times  little  or  no  blood  appears  when 
two  hundred  lashes  have  been  inflicted.  During  the  infliction  of  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  lashes,  a man  commonly  appears  to 
suffer  much,  considerably  more,  indeed,  than  during  the  subsequent  part 
of  a punishment,  however  large  it  may  be.  The  effused  blood  in  the  skin, 
or,  perhaps,  some  disorganization  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  seems  to 
occasion  a blunting  of  its  sensibility,  and  thereby  lessening  the  acuteness 
of  the  pain  arising  from  the  application  of  the  cat.  Left-handed  Drum- 
mers, whose  cats  are  applied  to  a portion  of  sound  skin,  and  Drummers 
who  have  not  been  sufficiently  drilled  to  flogging,  spread  the  lashes  un- 
necessarily, and  excite  an  unusual  degree  of  pain.  Delinquents  frequently 
call  out  to  the  Drummer  to  strike  higher,  then,  lower,  and  sometimes 
alternately.  A story  is  told  of  a Drummer,  who,  while  he  was  flogging 
a man,  had  been  frequently  found  fault  with  by  the  floggee,  and  who,  for- 
getting the  usual  etiquetLe  of  a military  parade,  said,  in  an  audible  voice, 

“ Flog  high  or  flog  low,  there  is  no  pleasing  you,  Barney  M'Kanna.” 

(To  be  continued  Weekly). 

MADAME  CATALANI. 

To  the  'Editor  of  the  Death  Warrant. 

Dear  Sir, — What  have  I done  to  the  English  and  German  Press 
that  they  have  now  for  the  fourth  time  killed  me  ? Though  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  I still  retain  good  health,  and  live  in  quiet 
retirement,  in  the  remembrances  of  former  days.  The  French  jour- 
nals, misled  by  those  of  Germany,  have  twice  announced  my  death, 
the  English  several  times.  At  first  the  intelligence  was  more  laughable 


than  frightening  to  me,  and  I read  with 
satisfaction  the  many  praises  with  which 
my  fancied  decease  was  accompanied. 
The  spring  of  my  life,  and  my  artistical 
efforts  seemed  once  more  strewn  with 
the  flowers  which  were  to  have  covered 
my  grave,  but  which,  fortunately  for 
me,  does  not  yet  contain  my  corpse. 
But  I must  confess  the  repetitions  of 
the  statements  of  my  dissolution  begin 
to  alarm  me.  What  base  cruelty  to  con- 
tinually announce  to  an  old  woman  “ her 
death  !”  I shall  at  last  believe  it  myself, 
and  really  die.  The  journals,  so  weak 
in  the  art  of  animating  and  vivifying, 
will  then  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of 
knowing  my  heart  to  be  cold  and  mo- 
tionless. Good  heavens ! I do  not 
wish  to  sing  any  more,  or  either  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  young  rising  talent 
before  whom  the  journals  all  crouch, 
in  order,  perhaps,  later  to  condemn 
to  the  dust,  and  treat  as  hard-hearted  and  ungrateful  as  they  have  done 
me.  I should  at  least  yet  be  allowed  to  breathe.  The  inheritance  I have 
to  leave,  is  too  trifling  to  allure  the  cunidity  of  survivors.  That  which 
from  the  extravagances  of  my  husband  \ros  left,  I devoted  to  the  art  when 
I was  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  and  the  greater  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  my  concerts,  I divided  with  the  poor.  The  estate  where 
I reside,  and  a few  thousand  livres  of  income,  is  all  I saved  from  the 
millions  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  awarded  me.  Grant  me,  I 
pray,  the  enjoyment  of  so  modest  a possession,  and  the  happiness  of 
existence  a little  longer.  I am  well  aware  that  henceforth  I have  to  direct 
my  looks  to  the  departing  stars,  and  not  to  the  rising  ones.  Allow  me  to 


subscribe  myself  really  and  truly  your  well-wisher. 


Florence,  Jan.  6th,  1844. 


Angelica  Catalani. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

STOOL  OP  DEATH. — Mr.  I.  Irwin,  the  respectable  House-Painter 
of  33,  Gilbert  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  owner  of  the  Stool  of  Death,  the 
Engraving  of  which  appeared  in  No.  III.,  informs  us  that  our  statement 
was  incorrect,  that  he  never  has  been  a Grave-digger. 


TO  THE  MILLIONS: 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Death  Warrant  have  muck 
gratification  in  announcing  to  their  Subscribers,  in  further- 
ance of  their  Holy  Crusade  against  Churchyard  and  Chapel 
Interments,  an  abomination  which  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
denounces  as  shocking  “ to  God,  decency,  and  health are 
preparing  to  present  gratuitously  to  all  Subscribers  for  Six 
Months,  a 

Grand  National  Present  from  the 
Metropolitan  Cemetery  Companies 
to  the  Millions  ! 

Consisting  of  a magnificent  Engraving  on  Steel,  measuring 
36  inches  by  24,  printed  on  superb  drawing  paper,  the  subject 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  NELSON 

ON  BOARD  THE  VICTORY. 

The  Design  by  West,  the  Engraving  by  Heath.  Comment 
on  this  gigantic  effort  is  needless.  To  meet  the  extraordinary 
demand  the  Proprietors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  power 
of  multiplying  the  Plate  by  means  of  the  ELECTRIC 
BATTER  Y,  and  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  issue 

One  Million  Copies! 

The  day  for  the  delivery  of  Specimens  to  the  Trade  will 
be  fixed  in  our  next,  together  tvith  the  whole  plan  of  distri- 
bution to  the  Public  of  this  vast  Empire. 
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